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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

fv  new  selection  of  approved  PSALM  and  HYMR 
Tunes,  from  the  works  of  the  most  esteems! 
sntbom,  ancient  and  modern,  comprising  nearlj  tie 
whole  of  the  popular  melodte*,  which  have  hecoase 
the  standard  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States ;  together  with  manj  tunes  never  before  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  By  SAMUEL  DYER — for 
sale  by  Richardson  and  Loid,No.  15  Comhill, Boston. 
May  12. 

JEFTHA’S  DAUGHTEK. 

VfUST  published,  and  for  sale  at  this  Office,  and 
V  at  the  Book  .Store  of  Mr.  GEORGE  CLARK, 
17  Cornhill,  JEPTHA’S  DAUGHTER,  a  much  ad- 
Kiirr-d  Song,  as  sung  at  the  oratorios  of  the  Handel 
ind  Htydu  Society,  by  a  female  amateur — arranged 
for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte. — Price  25  cents. 

May  26. _ 

MU^IC  rUlThiN. 

A^R.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New-York,  Profess* 
or  and  Teacher  of  Music,  and  Organist  to  the 
“West  Chnrch,”  respectfully  tenders  his  Professional 
Services  to  the  l.adies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  In 
Caching  the  Piano  Forte,  Organ  and  singing.  ] 

fttrApplieation  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  Music 
Warehouse,  No.  2  Milk-street — or  at  his  house  in 
Chirk-street, where  he  will  give  Instructions  to  those 
Papils,  who  can  have  the  use  of  his  Piano  Forte. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FLUTE. 
iAHE  Bnbsr  riher  respectfully  informs  the  young 
*A  gentlemen  of  Boston,  that  his  Evening  school 
continues  open  for  the  admission  of  a  few  more  schol- 
»n. 

Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
resulting  from  a  regular  system  of  instruction, 
■ounded  on  experience  and  a  study  of  the  works  of 
CHiDent  instructors  in  Europe,  may  now  have  an  op- 
Pwtunity  of  learning  the  various  beauties  of  this  de- 
"S^ful  and  pleasing  instrument ;  which  is,  of  all 
Whers,  the  most  suitable  accaupaniment  to  the  Pi- 
*•0^  Forte  and  voice. 

*«r  further  particelars  apply  at  the  Franklin  Mu- 
••  "we  Hoase,  No.  *,  Milk-street. 

.  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

April  tg. 


vil^rELLANY. 

MsRHIAUKB  of  FKU.NOSHIP. 

If  “nrh  marnag'e*  are  iinn-ual  here,  they 
prevail  elsewhere  ;  ‘‘  Then,  said  he,  if  we  can¬ 
not  I'.p  le-s  than  friends,  let  ns  be  mote  !  let  as 
Itei  onrie  brothers;  let  religion  sanctify  onrin- 
lim  icv,  so  as  to  dive.^l  it  of  iD  danger*.” — 
“  riieie  is  a  solemn  ceremony,  still  in  u«e  in 
\lbania.  an«l  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  .A- 
dnniic,  whirh  in  their  rhn  ches.  iindes  two 
fneii.U  of  either  ■‘ex  in  the  face  of  the  altar  by 
^olen  n  vows,  gives  them  the  endearing  appel¬ 
lation  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  imposes  up¬ 
on  them  the  sacred  obligation  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  life  an*l  death.” — 

Now  a  proHiahle  hint  may  be  taken  by  our 
bachelor  and  virgin  readers  from  this  passage 
They  may  try  matrimony  with  one  of  their 
O’*,  n  sex.  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  he- 
h:«v‘'  well  when  they  make  the  experiment 
•  .no  .tic  ulhe.'.  How  comf'wtahle  would  the 
establishment  of  chum-hachdors  he  !  Who 
does  cot  recollect  (he  hospitality  and  happiness 
(he  concord  clock  work,  and  convenience  of 
Gander  HalU  ?  What  excellent  husbands 
bave  graduated  at  those  Universities. 

O  ;  foriunatos  nimiuiny  sua  ri  bona  norint. 

MU«COVITX  HCSRANDS. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Muscovite 
husbands  are  barbarou*,  even  to  a  proverb ; 
they  not  only  administer  frequent  and  severe 
correction  to  their  wives,  but  sometimes  even 
torture  them  to  death,  without  being  subject 
to  any  punishment  for  the  murder.  If  a  wo¬ 
man  dies  in  consequence  of  the  correction  she 
I  has  received  from  her  husband,  the  law  of 
Russia  interprets  it  not  an  offence  but  an  acci¬ 
dent.  A  tradesman  of  Moscow  has  been 
known  to  burn  his  wife  to  death,  by  setting 
fire  to  her  under  garment,  which  had  l»e*>n 
soaked  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  no  cognizance 
was  taken  of  the  muider 

A  man  sometimes  would  tie  up  his  wife  to  a 
beam  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  scourge  her 
to  death  ;  but  such  punishments  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  those  who  were  guilty  of  adnltery 
or  drunkenness. 

Indeed  precautions  are  commonly  taken 
against  such  barbarous  practices  bv  the  mar¬ 
riage  articles,  in  which  the  bn  tegroom  ni  ti- 
ges  himself,  under  certain  penalties,  to  treat 
bis  wife  according  to  her  quality,  to  supply 
her  with  good  and  wholesome  provision,  and 
to  refrain  from  manual  chastisement,  eiiner  by 
whipping,  boxing,  kicking  or  scratching.  If 
a  yroman,  provoked  by  bad  usage,  take#  away 


the  life  of  her  husband,  a  ca«e  that  sometimes 
happens,  she  is  Ii>--I  alive  in  the  earth  up  to 
her  neck,  and  in  'bis  posture  suffered  to  die  ot 
hunger,  a  puoi.shmeat  incredibly  shocking,  un¬ 
der  which  some  of  these  wretched  objects  lan¬ 
guish  for  several  days  in  the  most  dreadlnl 
misery.  La  Belle  Assesnblee, 

CATALANI. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold  Catalan! 
both  lu  Circe  and  Amelia,  two  of  her  most  fast 
cinating  characters,  and  never  have  I  witnes- 
i  sfd  such  powers  of  voice  as  she  displayed  in  a 
bravura  air,  in  the  second  act  of  Circe.  Her 
enunciation  is  fluen':  and  easy,  while  her  voice 
I  possesses  a  compass,  a  force,  an  intonation,  and 
I  a  softness,  that  are  irresistibly  transporting. — 
Yet  some  cognoscenti  adirm,  that  it  is  now  no 
longer  what  it  formerly  was.  To-day  was  her 
benefit ;  andean  it  b«  believed  that  the  distin¬ 
guished.  the  hai./hty  Catalan!,  came  round  to 
the  boxes  totb  •••  t‘  -*  audieuce  for  theiratten- 
dance,  ano — i.i  receive  their  piesent*  !  for  it  is 
the  cuatoro  here  to  bestow  rather  substantial 
compliments  upon  ihe  first  rate  performers,  iu 
addition  to  the  money  paid  for  tickets.  Gold  is 
what  is  generally  given  to  the  amount  of  three, 
four,  five  moidoies,  or  even  more.  The  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors  usually  give  ten  moidores,  or 
about  fourteen  pounds  sterling.  CatalanPs 
benefit,  however,  proved  to  her  a  diamond 
harvest ;  and  the  presents  were  made  in  the 
lesa  humiliating  shape  of  rings  and  trinkets. 
An  elegant  laurel  wreaih  was  Bung  to  her  ont 
of  one  of  the  boxes  ;  but  no  present  was  more 
costly  and  elegant  than  that  sent  to  her  by  a 
rich  merchant ;  it  consisted  of  a  golden  ink- 
stand,  of  which  the  part  destined  to  contain  the 
sand  was  filled  with  small  diamonds ;  the 
whole  was  estimated  at  2,000  crusades. 

Sketches  of  .Society  in  Lubon. 

courtship. 

An  elegant  writer  had  said,  “  that  the  peri¬ 
od  of  our  courtship  is  the  happiest  of  our 
lives.”  it  this  p  isitinn  he  true,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  admire  the  prudence  of  a  couple 
lately  married,  who  protracted  tills  period  of 
felicity  for  34  years.  .That  they  should  at 
h'lt  think  it  necessary  to  unite  in  the  bands  of 
wedlock,  is  a  striking  proof,  that  all  human 
felicity  must  sometime  or  other  have  au  end. 

HIGHLAND  •OSTmR. 

At  a  Highland  ball,  patronised  lately  in  Ed- 
inl'urgh,  iiy  tour  ladies  of  quality,  the  gentle¬ 
men  were  arrayed  la  full  Highland  costume  of 
host  0std  kilt ! 
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BRIE  F  HISTORY  6f  MUSIC,  I  ROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

_  Continued, 

After  Madam  Baoti  returned  to  her  own 
country, she  greatly  improved,  in  the  autumn, 
Pacchieiotti  »{>peared  ou  the  English  stage 
for  the  6rst  time  ;  he  was  born  in  the  Roman 
state,  and  began  his  career  in  1770,  at  Paler^ 
mo;  in-177«  he  was  the  chief  singer  at  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples;  and  after 
passing  through  several  of  the  Italian  states, 
he  arrived  in  England.  A  more  perfect  thake 
was  never  heard,  and  his  voice  seemed  all 
sentiment  and  expression,  for  his  feelings  and 
sensibility  were  uncommon,  and  bis  benign  and 
benevolent  countenance  evinced  the  workings 
of  his  soul,  lie  was  not  gifted  with  robust 
health,  and  his  chest  was  not  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  our  changeful  climate.  In  his  youth 
when  his  chest  was  strong,  he  studied  with 
unremitting  diligence  to  execute  every  con¬ 
querable  difficulty  ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  modern  singer  capable  of  entering  into 
the  style  of  composers  and  performers  of  past 
times. 

In  thesummer'of  1779  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
did  not  return  to  England  till  1780,  when  he 
continued  to  charm,  as  before,  by  the  sweet 
ness,  grace  and  feeling,  he  evinced  in  every 
note  of  his  enchanting  voice.  Dancing  still 
continued  to  encroach  upon  music  at  the  ope¬ 
ra  house.  Machinery  and  decoration  diminish¬ 
ed  the  importance  of  music  and  poetry.  Af¬ 
ter  the  departure  of  Mademoiselle  Keinel. 
The  arrival  of  the  elder  Vestris  threw  the  au¬ 
dience  into  ecstacy.  The  munlr  grace  of  Le 
Ficq,  and  the  light  fantastic  to«  of  the  young¬ 
er  Vestris,  obtained  the  most  marked  and 
breathless  attention,  while  the  singers  have 
been  treated  with  inattention,  and  often  clam¬ 
our.  In  the  year  1784  the  music  of  the  iiti- 
mortal  Handel  was  celebrated  in  Westmins¬ 
ter  Abbey,  and  the  Pantheon  by  five  perfor¬ 
mances  of  pieces  selected  from  his  works,  and 
executed  by  a  bamf  of  mare  than  five  hundred 
voices  and  instruments,  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  their  majes¬ 
ties  and  the  first  personages  in  the^  kingdom. 
This  celebration  was  formed  into  an  annuhl 
fstablishment  for  charitable  purposes. 

In  1787  there  were  eight  hundred  and  six 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers.  In  the 
spring  of  1734  Madame  Mara  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  engaged  to  sing  six  nights  at  the 
Pantheon.  The  dissolution  of  parliament,  and 
the  general  election  happening  soon  after  her 
arrival,  her  audiences  were  not  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  she  was  not  heard  with  the  interest 
she  so  highly  deserved,  till  she  sung  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where  she  was  listened  te  with 
ecstacy  and  rapture.  Anna  Sterace,  a  native 
of  England,  went  to  Italy  when  she  was  very 
young,  where,  by  hearing  good  singing,  she 
acquired  an  excellent  taste  ;  but  though  she 
made  a  very  capital  performer  in  comic  ope¬ 
ras,  and  a  most  intelligent  actiess,  in  spite  of 
all  her  care  and  attention  she  never  could  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  serious  singer.  She  was,  however, 
8  real  acquisition  to  the  English  stage,  and  a  , 
musical  piece  afforded  no  pleasure  without 
she  bad  a  promineot  character  in  it.  | 


From  the  Dublin  Journal.  ' 
MR.  raiLTprs'  sEceitD  lcctcrc. 

The  amateurs  in  the  delightful  science  of 
music,  comprising  generally  the  taste,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fashion  of  our  metropolis,  were  Air- 
nished  on  Thursday,  se'nnight  with  another 
source  of  gratification  and  instruction,  by  Mr. 
Philipps. 

In  our  notice  of  the  previous  lecture,  we 
briefly  observed  on  the  symplicity,  cleames* 
and  demonstrative  force,  with  which  Mr  Phil¬ 
ipps  explained  the  elementary  principles  of 
Vocal  Music— divesting  that  delightful  art  of 
all  the  encumbrance  and  obscurity  of  techni¬ 
calities,  which  obstruct  equally  the  perception 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  communications  of  the 
master — rendering  the  subject,  in  a  degree, 
plain  and  intelligible  to  the  dullest  of  his  audi¬ 
tory. 

Hit  second  lecture,  <  f  which  we  now  treat, 
began  exactly  at  two  o’clock — at  which  hour, 
the  room  (the  largest  at  Morrison’s)  was  com¬ 
pletely  filled  by  the  rank  and  fasiiion  of  the 
Metropolis  ;  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  persons  having  been  present.  Natsau- 
street  was  rendered  nearly  impass.-ible  by  the 
equipages  of  the  people  of  distinction. 

In  two  pages,  as  appeared  to  us,  of  writ'en 
music,  *Mr.  Philipps  gave  the  great  and  neces¬ 
sary  points  of  instruction,  and  explained,  what 
,  has  heretofore  been  enveloped  in  the  tedium 
and  difliculties  of  volumes.  Of  the  constituent 
parts  or  qualities  of  vocal  music,  he  explained 
and  illustrated  in  the  happiest  manner,  the 
principles  and  application  of  the  solfagio — the 
graces  of  the  turn,  the  shake,  the  creecemie^, 
and  diminuenJo^  oppogiatura,  &c  &c.  but,  a- 
above  all,  he  enforced  the  necessity  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  sounds  and  accentuation  of  music,  to  the 
genius  of  the  language,  in  which  the  perform, 
er  sings,  in  order  to  pioduce  that  natural  and 
critical  combination  of  words  and  sounds,  with¬ 
out  which,  the  passion  and  sentiment  intended 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  soul,  becomes  stifled  and 
lost,  in  the  crush  uf  musical  and  verbal  oppo¬ 
sition.  He  showed  clearly,  that  in  applying 
Italian  music  to  English  words,  we  must  imt  be 
arbitrarily  governed  in  all  ca«es  by  the  Italian 
sound  of  the  vowels,  and  other  distinctions  in 
the  two  languages,  but  that  the  primary  object 
must  be  to  accommodate  sound  to  sense,  and 
for  the  singer  so  to  read  his  subject,  that  its 
essential  fo'ce,  meaning  and  expression,  sl.all 
not  be  perverted  or  destroyed  by  inapt  and  I 
monstrous  associations.  From  this  part  of  the  j 
lecture  we  derived  much  plea«ure  and  instruc- 1 
tion,  and  wc  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  al¬ 
low  us  to  notice  it  more  in  detail 

Mr.  Philipps  very  happily  andsportivelv  ri¬ 
diculed  the  fashionable  application  of  terms 
not  understood,  and  the  temerity  of  singing  ii> 
a  language,  of  the  construction,  accent*,  and 
pronunciation  of  which  the  performer  is  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  he  strongly  and  instructively  enfor¬ 
ced  the  necessity  of  arriving,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  perfection,  in  any  quality  or  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  we  venture  to  make  an 
exhibition,  whether  before  six,  or  six  hundred 
persons.  He  recommended  energetically,  the 
pupil  to  appropriate  every  day,  such  portion 
of  time  to  study  and  practice,  if  but  half  an 


hour,  as  would  not  be  broken  in  npon,  or  pre 
vented  by  visits  or  other  circumstances,  aod- 
in  pleasant  illustration  of  the  irrecoverable 
loss  of  time,  he  mentioned  a  saying  of  the  cel- 
ebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  “the  late  Duke 
of  Quf*o*bury  always  lost  an  hour  in  the  nor- 
ning  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  dav  in  lookiiw 
for  It.”  With  many  similarly  pleasing  *ne? 
dotes  Mr.  P.  relieved  the  progress  of  the  lec¬ 
ture. 

Of  style  or  manner— of  vicious  and  of  ju>t 
accentuation,  and  the  critical  relation  and  hsN 
monv  ofparts,  both  in  verbal  and  musical  com- 
position.  Mr.  Philipps  gave  many  very  happJ 
illustrations  ;  in  the  mode  of  expression  ic 
singing,  from  Ma-fame  Mara,  Catalaoi,  Su. 
and  in  composition,  from  Winter,  Clement! 
and  particularly  from  Handel,  nor  did  bit  crit' 
ical  remarks  on  the  poetry  which  exercised 
the  talents  of  those  masters,  evince  less  good 
taste  and  judgment  than  any  part  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  which  may  be  said  to  be  more  immedi¬ 
ately  professional.  Among  his  practical  iIIqi. 
trations  were  a  beautiful  air  of  Winter’s  • 
passage  from  the  creation,  one  from  the 
siah,  He  was  despised  and  rejected  fee.” 
and  Jeptha’s  vow— these  he  gave  with  most 
critical  justness,  and  a  happiness  of  voice  and 
accompaoiment,  that  drew  forth  loud  aod 
prolonged  applause  from  his  delighted  aodi- 
tors. 

There  are  many  other  points  justly  cbtl- 
engmg  notice  but  which  we  are  obliged  re- 
kictantly  to  pa-s  over.  In  ‘fine,  the  lecture 
•as  not  only  most  pleasingly  and  effectively 
lielivered,  but  admirably  well  written,  and  m- 
hibited  that  general  reading,  elaborate  atudy, 
and  powers  of  combination  and  dednetion,  with¬ 
out  which  no  man  can  ever  arrive  at  distinc¬ 
tion  m  any  of  the  liberal  arts. 

VVe  regret,  as  wc  are  sore  docs  the  public, 
that  Mr.  Philipps’  lectures  are  closed. 

MUSICS!,  drama, 

—  No.  16. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  times,  from 
what  we  ran  glean  from  European  publica¬ 
tions,  appear  to  us  to  be,  that  the  performance 
nf  instrumental  music  has  made  very  rapid 
strides  in  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  vocal 
excellence  i*  declining.  The  age  which  pre- 
ceeded  ihe  appearance  ot  Haydn  and  Mozart 
wa*  the  age  of  vo<‘ali«{s.  The  endeavours  of 
the  great  nsasicr*  of  that  day  tvore  principally 
addressed  to  the  display  of  fhcir  powers  in  the 
I  ompo'iiion  of  opera*.  1  •  e  attention  of  com- 
puiiers  wa*  concentrated  in  the  p'uductioo  of 
vocal  effects,  hnd  expres'-ion  ha<l  not  yet  given 
place  to  agility  in  singing  ;  sentiment  still  re¬ 
tained  its  mastery  over  execution.  Scarcely 
had  the  life  of  Handel  terminated,  when  the  la¬ 
tent  powers  of  in*trauients  became  better 
known,  and  a*  cncout  ngement  was  offered,  met 
arose,  who  enlrirged  (by  extraordinary  prac¬ 
tice)  those  powers,  while,  in  some  instancef, 
iniproved  mechanism  was  called  in  to  aid  the 
growing  advancement.  But  the  circnmstance 
which  has  most  mat'^nally  contributed  to  ef¬ 
fect  tbe  exaltation  o''fhe  band  was  the  series 
of  beautiful  aecompaniinents  by  Haydn  and 
Mosart.  if  tiiey  have  been  smee  successfiiHf 
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followed  by  othen,  they  were  Derertheler«f 
the  aathoni  of  the  sudden  sod  rapid  progres- 
•ioD  of  ioatrumeotal  pert'ormers,  to  whom  Uiey 
gave  power,  and  airno<<t  preeminence,  'bo 
true  it  is,  that  a  single  genius  is  able  to  change, 
if  not  to  fix,  the  taste  of  whole  generatioiM  in 
the  fine  arts. 

The  causes  which  hare  conduced  to  the 
changes  in  the  socal  art  are  more  obscure;  we 
can  trace  them  scarcely  beyond  the  single  cir* 
curostaoce  of  the  example  of  one  or  two  pop* 
uUr  singers.  Whether  it  be  given  to  the  ce* 
lehrity  of  individuals  to  raze  out  the  memory 
of  former  and  long  prevailing  taste,  and  to 
propagate  su^h  an  overweening  admiration 
of  the  wonders  they  and  they  alone  could  per¬ 
form,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  since  the  appearance  of  Cata- 
laoi  and  Kraham  on  th-^  English  stage,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art  has  suffered  a  complete  rerolu- 
tion. 

Expression  has  gradually  continued  to  give 
place  a  little  to  execution.  The  pure  com- 
maading  eloquence  of  earlier  composers  has 
melted  away  before  (he  volu^ituous,  not  to  call 
them  the  meretneou,  graces  of  more  modern 
writers,  and  declamation,  sentiment  and  pa 
tbos  are  superceded  by  passages  of  agility  and 
florid  ornament. 

The  music,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
call  the  music  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul, 
still,  indeed,  continues  to  be  iTeard,  though  it 
is  all  hut  banished  by  the  great  body  of  the 
public,  who  begin  to  feel  a  tedium  and  a  heav¬ 
iness,  whenever  intense  are  substituted  for  vo- 
Juptuoss  feelings,  whenever  music  aims  to  call 
up  the  bliss  which  is  intellectual,  instead  of 
desiring  to  produce  that  'oft  dream  of  exstacy 
which  follows  the  excitement  of  the  tenderest 
passions,  'i'he  compositions  that  affect  are 
now  almost  entirely  amatory. 


aoTices  or  rcuroRMKRs  and  compoSxrs  or  ] 

MOSIC.  I 

—  Con  elude fi. 

Mr.  IncledoD  wa*  nearly  the  reverse  of  Mr. 
Harrison  in  every  thing  that  respects  natural 
endowments,  and  the  scientific  arAjuiremeots  of 
a  singer.  The  simplicity  of  the  music  of  Mr. 
Shield  was  very  advantageous  to  the  display  of 
his  powers,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  rep¬ 
utation.  If  ever  a  man  was  made  a  singer  by 
nature,  Incledon  was;  he  was  not  I'.onfioed  to, 
the  stage  department,  or  to  gardens,  he  sung 
occasionally  at  Provincial  meetings,  but  his 
success  was  impeded  by  his  want  of  education,' 
and  by  the  essential  vulgarity  of  his  manner. 
In  an  Oratorio  he  was  out  of  place  ;  nor,  per¬ 
haps  did  he  exactly  find  it,  until  be  assumed 
something  like  the  profession  of  the  ancient 
minstrel,  and  visited  the  great  towns,  gWing  a 
miscellaneous  entertainment  at  each,  wherein 
be  displayed  his  various  powers  to  the  greatest 
perfection  under  the  well-known  title  of 
fP andering  Meloditf.  Anna  Storaoe  was  a  great 
accession  to  the  English  stage  ;  she  received 
an  early  instruction  in  Italy,  bad  a  masculine 
understanding,  and  was  well  trained  to  advance 
the  grand  objects  of  her  brothers  learning  and 
taste,  in  the  transference  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Italian  opera,  and  particularly  of  the  comic 


opera  to  the  Engtisb  boards.  She  was  capti- 
vuting  as  an  actress,  and  possessed  execution 
as  a  singer ;  nor  \vas  it  possible,  at  that  time 
especially,  to  have  found  a  woman  so  effective 
in  the  various  laoks  allotted  to  her.  At  this 
period  there  was  no  Bass  singer,  in  the  Con¬ 
certs  and  Oratorios  of  the  country,  who  had 
taken  any  very  strong  hold  of  the  public  re¬ 
gard.  This  branch  of  the  art  had  been  treat¬ 
ed  in  an  entirely  opposite  manner  to  that  in 
which  it  has  been  since  developed.  The  se¬ 
lections  of  this  time  were  principally  from  the 
works  of  Handel,  who,  writing  for  genuine 
.Ba.<,ses,  that  is  to  say,  for  voices  of  great  depth, 
weight  and  volume,  employed  a  style  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  that  which  has  since  ele¬ 
vated  the  reputation  of  certain  singers,  enlarg¬ 
ed  the  sphere,  and  even  changed  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  natural  manner  of  com¬ 
posing  for  that  sort  of  voice.  The  style  of 
tlandel,  as  exemplified  in  this  species  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  IS  sublime  and  stately.  It  is  also  on  some 
occasions  smooth,  and  even  pathetic;  but  yet 
tbe  whole  structure  must  be  regarded  as  hea¬ 
vy  ;  hence  tbe  singer  of  that  school  naturally 
became  solemn  and  scientific,  by  which  latter 
term  was  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  severities  which  were  sturdily  adhered  to. 


INOeN'IIiTT  or  A  BU.ND  MAIf, 

Joseph  Strong,  of  Carlisle,  (England)  who 
has  been  blind  from  his  infancy,  follows  the 
business  of  a  draper  weaver,  and  is  allowed, 
even  by  people  of  the  same  occupation,  to  be 
not  only  a  good  but  an  expeditious  workman. 
He  is  at  present  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
but  his  mechanical  abilities  are  not  yet  impair¬ 
ed  in  any  coii«iderable  degree.  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these,  besides  making  ahnost  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  household  furniture,  he  has  constructed 
various  pieces  of  machinery  ;  one  of  which  is 
the  model  of  a  loom,  and  the  figure  of  a  man 
working  in  it.  .\t  an  appendage  he  has  added 
a  brace  of  pnppets,  representing  two  women 
buffetting  each  other,  or,  as  he  interprets  them 
to  his  visitors,  boxing  for  the  web.  4t  differ¬ 
ent  times  be  has  dressed  himself  with  articles 
entirely  the  work  of  his  own  Hands.  'I'be  in¬ 
stances  of  bis  admirable  execution  (or  rather 
such  of  them  only  as  have  Come  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge)  are  too  various  to  be  enumerated  here. 
To  show  his  strong  propensity  to  produce,  by 
K's  own  ingenuity  and  labour,  whatever  he 
thought  worthy  of  possessing,  we  shall  add  tbe 
following  circumstance. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  concealed  himself  one  afternoon  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  during  (he  time  of  service ;  after  which 
the  congregation  being  gone  and  the  doors  shut 
he  got  into  the  organ  loft,  and  examined  eve- 
part  of  the  instrument. 

This  had  engaged  his  attention  till  about 
midnight,  when  having  satisfied  himself  re¬ 
specting  the  general  construction,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  try  the  tone  af  the  different  stops,  and 
the  proportion  they  bore  to  each  other.  This 
experiment  was  not  to  be  conducted  in  so  si¬ 
lent  a  manner  as  his  former  enquiries.  In 
short,  the  noise  alarmed  the  neighbours,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  organist  being  dead  a 
short  time  before,  and  no  successor  having 


been  appointed,  caused  a  great  consternation 
in  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  it.  After  some 
deliberation,  a  party,  less  intimidated  than  the 
rest,  summoned  resolution  enough  to  enter 
the  church  at  (hat  tremendous  hour  ;  and  Jo¬ 
seph,  not  less  confounded  than  his  unexpected 
visitors,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  studies  for 
that  time.  The  next  day  he  was  taken  be¬ 
fore  tbe  Dean,  who,  after  repremanding  him 
for  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  gratify  his  curi¬ 
osity,  permitted  him  to  visit  tbe  organ  at  all 
seasonable  timet.  In  consequence  of  this,  be 
set  about  making  a  chamber  organ,  which  be 
completed  ivitheut  the  assistance  of  any  per¬ 
son.  He  sold  this  instrument  to  a  merchant 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  afterwards  removed 
to  Dabiin,  wheie  it  is  still  in  being,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  great  curiosity.  Soon  after  his 
disposing  of  that,  be  made  another,  upon 
which  be  now  plays  for  his  amusement. 

Englisk  Paper. 


NOTICES. 


MR.  O.  SHAW,  or  rROVIOENCK. 

Much  to  the  credit  of  our  fellow  country¬ 
man,  we  have  announced  in  our  paper  of  to¬ 
day,  that  Mr.  Shaw's  musical  publications  have 
been  republished  in  England  in  an  elegant  vol¬ 
ume  ;  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  volume,  but 
understand  it  is  elegantly  executed  and  mneh 
sought  after  ;  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Shaw 
to  adopt  a  similar  plan  in  this  country  and  in¬ 
clude  his  last  popular  Song,  The  Polar  Star^  at 
sung  at  a  late  Oratorio  with  {lecaliar  effect. 

■ISS  RAiLAlfOC. 

A  correspcHdent  Aram  London,  sayt  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  Jk  the  sweetest  Syren, 
Miss  Stephens  or  Misa  Hallande  ;  tbe  latter 
has  song  and  played  coder  the  greatest  em- 
rbarrassfnent  and  agitation,  but  in  the  duets 
with  Miss  Stephens,  she  sung  with  less  diffi¬ 
dence,  and  consequently  to  more  advantage. 
She  possesses  a  full,  rich,  musical,  and  power¬ 
fully  meiodirns  voice,  blended  with  fine  taste 
and  considerable  science,  the  musical  world 
may  promise  themselves  a  great  acquisitioa  in 
her.”  — - 

CONCERT  or  SACRED  MUSIC. 

Mr.  E.  Shaw,  respectfully  informs  the  io- 
habitanw  of  Randolph  and  its  vicinity,  that  be 
intends  having  a  Concert  of  sacred  Mnsic  at 
tbe  Meeting-house  of  the  first  parish  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  on  Thursday  the  14(h  June  inst.  Fhe 
selection  will  be  principally  from  the  Old  Col¬ 
ony  collection  of  sacred  Music,  together  with 
a  number  of  favorite  Songs.  A  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen  from  Boston  will  assist  at 
tbe  performance.  Performance  to  commence 
at  7  o'clock,  P  M.  Tickets  at  25  cents  each, 
to  be  had  of  iMr.  David  Jacobs  and  Major  Roy¬ 
al  'rutner,  at  Randolph. 

rCBLIC  ORATORIO. 

The  Beethoven  Society  inform  the  Public, 
that  an  Oratono  of  Sacred  Music,  from  the 
works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  other  authors,  will  be  performed  at  the 
Meeting-house  of  the  first  Congregational  So-% 
ciety  in  Taunton,  on  Thursday,  June  14. 
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MUSICAL  IN  LLLLIGENCER. 

BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1821. 

Our  Corre»pondent  S.  P.  M.  in  hit  last  Number, 
expatiated  very  much  at  length  upon  “  the  exctetitt 
refinementt  in  which  he  conceived  were  not 

of  “  indiridual"  but,  “  of  general  tnteretf.''  How¬ 
ever  we  revere  hit  opiniont,  at  well  a*  extol  hit  judg* 
inent  on  raott  pointt,  we  are  toniewhat  appfeheiitive, 
many  of  hit  friendt  will  qiiettion  hit  tatte,  and  charge 
him  of  being  rather  fa«tidioui  in  hit  opiniont — for 
oiirielvet  we  had  hoped  (ere  now)  to  have  teen  hit 
able  pen  extending  itt  utefulnett,  by  coniparisont  on 
the  tecular  compotitiont  of  Haydn  and  Beetho\’en, 
with  those  grand  and  solemn  pieces  which  Handel 
gave  to  the  name  of  Oratorios. 

We  have  offered  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  those  great  luminaries  in  the  niutical  world, 
with  the  hope  that  those  who  are  belter  qualified  will 
continue  the  subject,  in  a  manner  more  elucidatory. 

Compositions  for  the  Church  were  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  effects  of  divine  music  ;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  limited  at  an  early  period  of 
their  introduction,  to  the  tingle  circumstance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  greater  solemnity  and  elevation  in  the  mind  ; 
(luring  the  public  exercise  of  devotion,  the  progress 
of  time,  experience,  and  cultivation,  has,  however, 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  this  species  of  writing,  till  it 
has  come  to  comprehend  at  least  all  the  objects  of 
musical  imitation  that  are  thought  to  move  the  pas¬ 
sions,  emotions  and  sentiments  of  the  human  heart. 
Before  we  determine  whether  its  range  stops  even  at 
tliis  point,  we  must  decide  upon  the  character  which 
appertains  to  the  Sacred  Musical  Drama,  which  we 
call  Oratorio^  and  whether  it  properly  comes  into 
our  consideration,  as  belonging  to  the  Church. 

The  works  of  Haitdbl  and  Hatdn  in  this  species, 
of  the  latter  most  especially,  have  employed  every 
known  application  of  the  powers  of  the  art  to  heighten 
and  diversify  the  embellishments  of  The  Creation 
and  77i«  Seatoru.  Bkethovk*,  in  his  Mount  of 
Olirer,  has  carried  his  imitations  to  a  still  lower  depth^ 
as  is  shown  in  the  appellation  (TAr  Stop  thief  Chorru') 
now  commonly  given  to  one  of  the  choral  parts. 
But  the  Oratorio,  like  every  other  kind  of  cemposi- 
tion,  has  gradually  b«  en  growing  of  a  lighter  cast, 
and  we  should  rather  apply  a  new  term  to  siieh 
works  as  those  we  have  quoted,  than  continue  them 
under  the  division  they  now  bear. 

The  Creation  and  The  Seatone  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  call  Sarred  Operate  for  they  certainly  ran- 
Bot  be  classed  with  the  Mettiah,  Sanuon,  Judn^ 
JHaeeabaeusy  nor  indeed  with  any  of  those  grand  and 
solemn  pieces  to  which  Haudbi.  gave  the  name  of 
Oratorio. 

“  Of  Church  Music  properly  so  called,”  says  Dr- 
Blimey,  “I  mean  grave  and  scientific  compositions 
for  reicet  only,  of  w  hich  the  excelli  nre  consists  more 
in  good  harmony,  learned  modulation,  and  fugues 
upon  ingenious  and  sober  subjects,  than  in  li?hl  airs 
•r  turbulent  accompanin.ents.”  This  definition  ap* 
pears  to  us  to  be  too  limited  even  for  the  common 
services.  In  Church  Music  there  ought  indeed  to  be 
a  presiding  gravity  of  character,  that  circumscribes 
and  chastens  the  whole.  The  tnie  style  of  the  church 
banishes  every  vulgar,  loose,  or  profane  idea  ;  it  ele- 
gates  the  mind,  disposes  to  benevoleuce,  expels  all 


the  under  passions,  all  low  affections,  and  all  sensual  | 
appetites.  The  ceremonies  of  religion  are  neverthe¬ 
less  addressed  to  our  sensibility,  and  are  intended  to 
fix  devout  and  moral  impressions  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  The  feelings  they  more,  and  the  sen¬ 
timents  they  inspire,  are  of  many  kinds.  They  are 
connected  with  all  the  causes  of  the  sublime.  There 
are,  therefore,  required  great  and  various  degrees  of 
light  and  shade,  to  humble,  to  assuage,  to  inspire,  to 
raise  up,  to  elevate  the  soul  to  religious  fervour,  to 
display  to  man  the  Majesty  and  Glory  of  bis  Creator, 
and  image  to  his  fancy  the  power  of  the  Almighty  ; 
to  sooth  him  with  the  tenderness  of  Divine  Mercy, 
and  to  inepire  him  with  the  holy  raptures  of  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  great  blessings  he  receives.  The  effect 
aimed  at  through  ail  the  churches  of  the  world  by 
the  employment  of  Music,  are  of  the  same  kind ; 
they  differ  only  in  manner  and  degree.  Passing  from 
the  plain  Psalm  tune,  through  the  Cathedral  service, 
up  to  the  High  Mau  of  the  Catholic  choir,  we  find 
they  all  contemplate  the  production  of  the  same 
speciesof  excitement.— Dignity, simplicity  and  pathos 
are  the  capital  perfections  of  a  Church  Singer. 

We  consider  Church  Music  to  be  classified  in  the 
folio  wing  manner Among  congregations  generally, 
we  find  a  strong  and  stimulating  species  of  psalmody 
calculated  to  work  upon  the  self  love  and  enthniiasm 
of  all  classes  by  the  participation  it  gives  them.  In 
the  Episcopal  Churches,  there  is  the  old  standard 
tunes  preserved,  consisting  of  a  species  of  plain  Song. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  we  come  at  once 
into  the  loftiest  region,  we  see  at  once  the  music  as 
well  as  the  religion  of  greatness  and  attainment. 
The  Oratorio  we  consider  to  bold  a  sort  of  middle- 
place  between  the  solemnity  of  the  Music  used  a( 
divine  service,  and  the  lighter  and  more  ornamented 
manner  of  the  Orchestra.  It  exhibilx  the  most  per¬ 
fect  models  of  tbe  gbbat  xtylb,  and  demands  the 
most  extensive  and  elevated  powers  of  any  species 
of  vocal  excellence.  In  conjunction  with  all  the 
elegancies  of  the  art ;  and  in  proportion  as  tbe 
materials  are  more  diversified,  tbe  taste  and  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  tbe  possession  in  tbe  use  of  them,  is  tbe 
more  i^dispen^ib]e. 

Habubi.  and  Hatdb  are  the  only  Matters  from 
whom  Sinerert  have  hitherto  been  made  accustomed 
to  draw  these  illnstrations,  and  Wi  may  assert  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Oratorios  of  Ham* 
DFi.,  The  Meettah  in  particular,  contains  music  more 
difficult  to  execute  worthily  than  any  other  composi¬ 
tion  ef  any  kind,  except  perhaps  certain  very  com¬ 
plicated  songs  of  agility.  Soprano,  Tenor,  Counter 
Tenor,  and  Bass  will  there  find  tbe  most  nseful  as 
well  as  the  finest  exercise  for  their  powers.  Haydn's 
music  will  in  a  measure,  sing  itself ;  none  but  classi¬ 
cally  bred  Performers  ought  attempt  Handel. 

Tbe  sacred  compilations  of  this  Master  are,  it  is 
true,  very  various,  but  there  is  throughout  tbe  whole 
a  majesty  that  is  pot  to  be  found  in  any  other.— 
Nothing  can  combine  grandeur  of  design  with  the 
highest  species  of  elegance,  so  perfectly  as  The  Me$’ 
tiah.  Hatdb's  grace  and  sweetness  on  the  contra- 
rj,  impart  a  lightness  which  is  nearer  tbe  grasp  of 
the  mind,  that  is  the  common  property  of  perform¬ 
ers  and  andiencer. 

[to  bb  comniTJBB.] 


FOR  TBB  BrTBBPBIAO. 

ABTIEHT  ABD  MODBBB  COMPOSBRa  OF  MITSIC. 

The  history  of  no  art,  furnishes  ns  with  a  more  re¬ 
markable  revolution  than  that  which  took  place  ia 
Instrumental  Music,  during  the  last  century. 

Corelli  with  very  limited  powers  laid  the  foaiidt- 
tion  of  what  is  termed  the  AbtiBivt  Fcaooi..  The 
productions  of  this  School  seem  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection  by  HAjrnBi.,  and  with  hia 
Oeminiani^  and  these  isumediate  successors  and 
imitators,  it  terminated.  The  compositions  of  thi 
aboTc  writers,  compared  with  those  we  are  now  ia 
tbe  daily  habit  of  hearing,  are  cold  and  dry  in  the 
extreme.  Heavy  introductions,  ftiguet  wrought  ap 
without  variety,  and  jigs  without  gaiety,  complcts 
the  sum  total  of  most  of  them,  at  the  same  tins 
they  exhibit  a  depth  ef  thought  which  often  maksi 
up  for  the  wan;  of  fancy,  and  the  labor  which  hw 
evidently  been  bestowed  on  their  construction  givei 
them  a  grand  and  intellectual  air,  that  seems  to  en¬ 
sure  a  continual  respect  and  admiration. 

Hatdiv,  who  was  the  delight  and  astonishment  of 
his  lime,  must  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  one  of  the 
most  creatire  geniuses  that  ever  existed.  He  chang¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  the  whole  scene  before  biob  and  vrhst 
had  previously  been  gloomy  or  uncultivated,  insipid 
or  ta-teless,  became  adorned,  by  bis  magical  power, 
with  every  charm  that  beauty  and  variety  could  give, 
lie  w  as  bom  in  poverty  and  unable  to  pay  for  in¬ 
struction,  which  com[>el1ed  him  to  instruct  himself, 
and  his  fertile  invention  unfettered  by  powerful  ex- 
aisple  or  authority  led  him  to  the  formation  of  • 
stjle,  in  instniniental  composition,  which  the  voice 
of  Enrope  bag  pronounced  a  model  of  excellence. 

'I  he  style  of  Haydn  was  cot  formed  at  once,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
was  at  first  an  imitator.  ”  Whoever,”  said  he,  ”  un¬ 
derstands  me,  will  perceive  that  I  am  under  great 
obligations  to  Emahckl.  Bacs,  that  I  have  studied 
him  with  care,  and  have  caught  his  style. 

Graceful  Melody  and  variety  are  the  pervading 
charactiristics  of  Haydn' t  style.  His  compositions 
are  a  perpetual  song,  and,  confident  of  bis  own  in- 
parior  power,  he  often  ventures  on  the  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  tne  imagination  on  tbe  stretch,  by  means  which 
appear  quite  familiar — Nay,  he  often  presents  bis 
hearers  with  comnoi.  place  subjects ;  secure  of  tbe 
charm  which  he  can  give  to  them  by  his  inexhaustible 
fancy.  Haydn's  harmony  is  clear,  not  often  very  re¬ 
dundant,  and  always  effective,  in  modulation  he  msj 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  discoverer,  and  in  this 
branch  of  the  musical  art,  he  has  never  been  eq«isl- 
led  ;  be  rejected  these  paths  through  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  been  content  to  tread,  with  such  uni- 
formity,  and  opened  for  himself  new  routes,  and  (• 
various  and  wide  have  been  his  incursions  in  the  rs- 
gioDs  of  modulation,  that  be  seems  to  have  left  to 
others  little  more  choice  than  of  following  his  stepe. 
—His  modulation,  though  it  frequently  surprises, 
never  fails  to  please. 

In  the  management  of  wind  instniments,  Haydn 
shines  conspicuously  eminent.  It  was  be,  indeed 
who  contributed  most  Inrgely  to  rnise  them  to  the  rank 
which  they  now  hold  in  Orchestnl  compositior.  snd 
to  show  wbnt  admirable  effects  they  are  capable  ef 
producing.  He  mnkeg  every  instnuaent  perform  ex* 
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actly  that  iiastaf^ti  which  ii  best  adapted  to  its  tone, 

character,  and  mechanism. - No  musician  coukl 

even  pretend  to  hiKher  naUiral  endowraents  than 
Haydn,  and  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  cultivated  his 
talents  with  more  assiduity.  This  is  apparent  in  al¬ 
most  all  his  productions,  the  ease  and  freedom  nt 
which  arc  entirely  owing  to  the  care  bestowed,  not 
only  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole,  but 
in  the  judicious  distributioo  of  each  part.  Nothing 
is  lelt  to  chance  i  but  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
shows  the  snan  of  superior  genius,  and  tlte  laborious 
student.  _ 


5  OBITUARY.  2 

It  is  not  within  our  original  design  to  noticcj^ 
*the  demise  of  any  iodivklual. — We  are  however^ 
^constrained  to  remark,  that  the  usefulness  and* 
*tkleiits  of  one  who  has  filled  so  conspicueni  a* 
Citation  in  the  musical  world,  demands  a  lecord* 
?of  those  services  which  have  on  all  occasions? 
^contributed  so  essentially  to  endear  her  memory? 
?to  a  very  numerous  and  much  extended  ac-? 
Hquaintance.  * 

#  MRS.  CATHARINE  GRAUPNER  for  many* 
*ytars  was  the  only  female  vocalist  this  metropo-* 

♦  lis  possessed.  Of  the  deceased,  it  may  be  truly# 

#sBid.  Her  urbanity  of  manners,  obliging  and  hos-# 
#pitable  disposition,  was  a  general  theme  of  ob-# 
#servation.  Her  memory  will  be  dearly  cherished# 
#by  those  Orphans  and  friendless  children,  whom# 
#slie  so  readily  received  under  her  kind  care,  and# 
^to  whom  she  was  so  constant  in  her  protection. —  # 
^She  was  an  atfeclionale  wile,  a  kind  mother,  a# 
^sincere  friend,  and  a  tnie  believer  in  the  merits# 
#of  our  blessed  Redeemi  r.  # 

*  The  Grave  hat  closed  over  all  that  was  mortal,# 
*of  this  truly  benevolent,  and  sincerely  penitent# 
*Christian.  Her  friends,  and  the  musical  part  cf^ 
*the  community  in  particular,  whom  she  has  so# 
*often  charmed  with  her  tarthly  tong,  hope,  she# 

is  now  imploring  with  h tar tnly  fervour,  # 

Angels  ever  bright  and  fair  # 

To  take,  take  her  to  their  care.’*  # 

Where,  # 

“  The  bright  Seraphims  in  burning  row  ^ 
Their  uplifted  rriimpets  blow  ;  ^ 

And  where 

The  Cherubic  host,  in  tuneful  choirs  ^ 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  with  golden  ^ 
wires  ”  # 


•##•••••##•»#«•#•##•«# 


We  are  informed,  that  the  Musical  writings  of  Mr. 
Olirer  Shaw,  of  Providence,  have  been  re^published 
in  London,  in  an  elegantly  engraved  edition.  1  his 
is  honorable  to  the  Author,  and  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  succeMful  cultivation  of  the  fine  aits  in 
this  country.  _ 

NEW.HA.MPSHIRE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Jfew^Hampthirt  Mutt- 
tal  Society  will  be  hoiden  at  Charlestown,  (N.  H.)  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  day  of  June  instant,  at  ten  o'¬ 
clock,  A.  M.  at  which  time  and  place  they  will  per¬ 
form  an  ORATORIO. 

The  Performers  are  requested  to  meet  for  rehears¬ 
al,  at  the  above  place,  on  Tuesday  the  1 9th  day  of 
June  instant,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Tickets  for  admission  to  the  Oratorio,  may  be  had 
tt  the  above  meationed  time  and  place,  at  fifty  cents 
*#4  :  ohildren,  half  price.— By  order  of  the  Board, 
JONATHAN  CURTIS,  Seertimry.  | 


FOR  TUB  BOTERPElAU. 

LAniKS'  TALK. 

One  of  the  panegyrists  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  observed  of  her,  that  of  all  the  characters  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  she  appeared  moet  to  resemble  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Mettelus  Scipio.  This  female  (says 
Plutarch)  possessed  many  charms  besides  her  beauty; 
She  was  well  versed  in  polite  literature  ;  played  up¬ 
on  the  lyre,  and  had  made  considerable  improvement 
in  the  study  ol  philosophy.  What  is  still  more  won* 
derful,  she  exhibited  none  of  that  petnlence  and  af¬ 
fectation  which  such  studies  are  apt  to  produce  in 
women  of  her  age." 

Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  been  benefitted  as  much 
by  the  conversation  as  by  the  electioneering  efforts 
of  the  celebrated  Duchess.  In  like  manner,  Cicero, 
that  he  might  qualify  himself  for  the  forum,  spent  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  most 
accomplished  Roman  ladies,  on  purpose  to  polish 
his  style.  Accordingly,  while  be  studied  the  law  un¬ 
der  Scsevola,  the  augur,  polite  literature  under  Ar. 
chias,  the  poet,  philosophy  under  Phsedms,  the  Epi¬ 
curean,  Plato,  the  academic,  and  Diodorus,  the  sto¬ 
ic,  he  conversed  with  Lselia,  Mucia,  the  two  Licin- 
ise,  one  of  them  the  wife  of  L.  S<-ipio,  the  other  of  the 
younger  Marios,  who  all  excelled  in  that  delicacy  of 
the  Latin  tongue  peculiar  to  their  families,  and  val- 1 
ued  tliemselves  on  preserving  it  in  their  posterity. 

I  If  those  belles  who  have  learnt  the  Latin  language  j 
have  any  doubt  of  this  fact,  they  may  take  it  in  the 
words  of  Cicero  himself.  Legimus  epistolas  Cor- 
nelise,  matria  Gracchorum— auditus  est  nobis  Lselise, 
Caii  filise,  ssepe  aermo  ;  ergo  illam  patris  elegantia 
tinctam  vidimus  ;  et  filius  ejus  .Mucias  ambas,  quar. 
um  sermo  mihi  fuit  notut."— £ru/. 

Now  as  Cicero  read  the  letters  of  Cornelia,  and 
conversed  with  other  ladies  to  improve  himself,  so,  I 
believe,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Debating  Club,  and  of  those  young  men  wbo 
intend  to  commence  Caucus  Orato*s,  and  of  a  lot  of 
Toung  lawyers  who  want  to  become  elegant  speak¬ 
ers,  and  of  a  number  of  young  legislators  who  intend 
to  spout  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  study  all 
the  letters  of  ladies  they  cau  get  into  their  bands, 
and  lead  all  the  ladies  into  conversation,  whom  they 
can  get  to  talk  with  them,  with  a  view  to  profit  as 
the  great  Roman  orator  did ;  and  I  therefore  beseech 
all  my  fair  countrywomen  to  polish,  refine,  purify  and 
elevate  the  style  of  these  young  gentlemen  for  the 
honor  of  the  nation.  I  look  forward  to  great  refor¬ 
mation  and  improvement,  among  our  public  speak¬ 
ers.  And  as  the  ladies  are  the  guardians  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  I  trust  they  will  feel  the  responsibility  of  that 
important  office,  and  display  their  fidelity  by  never 
permitting  an  inaccuracy  or  inelegance  of  phrase  to 
(scape  from  their  pens  or  lips.  Since  the  ladies  of 
our  town  have  devoted  themselves  to  literature,  and 
attended  debates  in  Convention  and  State  trials,  Ac. 
their  conversation  has  become  more  full  and  rich, 
and  when  they  perceive  a  yonng  gentleman  aspiring 
to  the  honor  of  hearing  their  opinions  and  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  language,  I  hope  they  will  encourage  all 
such  attempts  st  improTtment,  sad  never  repulse 


such  honorable  ambiticn.  'Tw  ill  lie  delightful  to  be¬ 
hold  our  young  Ciceros  at  halls  and  parties  iu  groups 
around  the  Cornelias,  L.'clias  and  Mucias  of  Boston, 
imbibing  the  purest  streams  of  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  from  the  purest  fountains,  and  to  see  with  ad¬ 
miring  eyes,  the  Hebes  of  our  times,  each  in  hsr  own 
circle,  distributing  among  her  guests,  the  nectar  o^ 
eloquence  with  alacrity  and  grace. 


FOR  TBK  BUTEnFXJAn. 

AR  laviTATIOW. 

To  the  Editor,— Sir,  The  five  particulars  of  a  fine 
woman  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Euterpe- 
iad,  have  caused  as  much  discussion  in  a  little  coterie 
where  I  commonly  am  seen,  as  the  five  points  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  formerly  did  among  theological  disputants.— 
We  do  not,  indeed,  assemble  in  that  “  CLUB 
I  ROOM,”  where  the  corruscations  of  wit,  like  the 
'  meteoric  IHeof  Chatterton,  otTuscated  too  soon,  nor 
have  we  the  talents  of  those  shining  geniuses,  who 
I  emitted  therefrom  sentiments  luminous  as  aurora bo- 
!  realis,  and  transient  as  the  electric  fluid,  "thougbta 
I  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum.”  Nevertheleae’ 
we  are  as  busily  employed  for  our  amusement,  ae 
i  those  "  sons  of  science  and  of  fun”  were  ;  bnt  as  we 
deal  somewhat  in  the  black  art,  I  cannot  gratify  you^ 
curiosity  much,  especially  since  a  famous  trial  be¬ 
tween  a  young  doctor  and  a  great  Editor  has  caused 
a  certain  numbness  to  seise  the  quill  band  of  all  Boa. 
toll  writers  for  the  press,  whenever  they  touch  a  scan¬ 
dalous  subject.  We  dare  not  put  so  much  as  the 
initial  letters  to  the  names,  which,  I  fear,  you  will  in 
vain  fret  yourself  to  discover.  We  have  experienced 
much  difficulty,  and  undertaken  much  labour,  and 
hare  not  yet  finished  our  tables  of  merit.  There  is 
so  much  nicety  of  discrimination  required,  io|macb 
candour  and  caution  to  be  exercised,  and  we  are 
pestered  with  such  a  conscientious  regard  to  justice, 
that  our  "estimates”  of  earthly  beings,  like  Newton’s 
discoveries  of  the  motiont  ol  heavenly  bodies,  have 
cost  us  the  most  elaborate  calculations.  We  have  as 
yet  completed  the  eomputations  of  but  six  or  eight 
celebrated  belles,  and  we  have  at  least  fifty  more  on 
I  the  list. — Our  scheme  is  this. — We  have  taken  youi 
correspondents’  hint,  and  supposed  twenty  inbdivis- 
ions  of  each  of  the  five  points  ol  person,  tnanneri, 
murals,  mind  and  heart,  and  have  rated  our  belles 
according  to  their  merits  in  our  table.  Twenty  ‘txr 
cellencies  being  assumed  as  the  number  of  perfection 
under  each  head,  the  comparative  aceompHshmeats 
and  defects  of  the  ladies  may  be  seen  at  once.  If, 
for  example,  a  young  lady  as  to  manners  rises  but  to 
10,  it  shows  she  is  but  half  as  mannerly  as  she  ought 
to  be  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  her  rank  in  the  scale 
of  merit  may  be  ascertained  as  to  either  of  the  other 
points. 

One  rtmark  hasnot  escaped  onr  notice,  that  wheie 
manners  and  mind  have  been  superior  in  an  indh  ide¬ 
al,  the  Riorals  and  heart  have  frequently  been  lew  i]t 
the  scale,  and  in  many  cases  an  excellent  person  has 
been  lamentably  deficient  in  all  (he  other  respects. 
It  will  also  appear  that  none  an  perfect,  and  that 
the  merit  of  girls  (their  excellent  qualities  being  dif¬ 
ferently  combined  in  each)  is  as  various  as  the^ 
countenances  are,  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  I  am, 
however,  afraid  you  will  not  understand  our  schemov 
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tiaSen  I  thaw  joa  a  part  of  our  tablo,  which  I  coclote 
for  jour  information. 


1. 

1, 

3.  4, 

5. 

Names. 

Person 

Manners  Morals  Min 

d  Heart 

Total 

Miss 

15 

1« 

19 

7 

18 

71 

Miss 

10 

16 

18 

13 

16 

73 

Miss 

17 

13 

to 

14 

17 

81 

Miss 

*0 

15 

15 

9 

11 

70 

Miss 

8 

10 

14 

20 

12 

64 

Mist 

11 

14 

17 

10 

20 

72 

Miu 

10 

20 

8 

12 

8 

58 

Now,  though  I  cannot  give  jou  the  names  of  the 
girls  here  detignaUd,  jet  there  is  a  certain  set  of 
gentlemer.  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  shew  our  tables 
with  the  names  at  length,  because  we  know  thej  will 
asaist  us  in  perfecting  them,  and  also  give  us  data 
enough  to  make  oat  a  scale  of  our  male  worthies* 
The  clever  personages  1  allude  to  are  those  little  clubs 
of  communicative  loungers  that  assemble  every  day 
in  the  Inturance  offices,  and  there  discuss  the  news  of 
the  town.  So  much  private  history  is  there  detailed, 
so  many  precious  anecdotes  there  related,  so  much 
said  of  ladies  behind  their  backs,  a  hundred  tongues 
there  so  commonly  disclose  what  two  hundred  eyes 
have  seen  and  two  hundred  ears  have  beard  {  a  little 
of  the  agreeable  bitter  of  scandal  is  there  so  frequent¬ 
ly  dashed  into  the  cup  of  conversation  to  make  it 
pungent  and  palatable,  and  the  desire  to  reduce  al^ 
persons  to  the  level  of  their  merit,  is  there  so  preva¬ 
lent,  that  on  the  whole  we  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  strike  a  bargain  with  those  gentlemen,  and 
barter  our  tables  of  merit  for  their  unrestrained  and 
unstinted  commnnications.  We  cauHot  admit  them 
all  at  once,  but  will  receive  a  committee  of  one  from  | 
each  office  at  our  next  meeting,  and  we  beg  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  let  the  coromitteo  map  from  each  office  be 
the  one  whose  memory  is  most  lilie  a  museom,  full  of 
pictures  and  curiosities,  whose  conscience  has  some 
regard  to  truth,  whose  stories  are  not  interminable, 
and  whose  honor  will  not  permit  him  to  betray  us, 
Bor  to  take  our  wares  without  paying  an  equivalent 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Due  notice  of  the  next 
meeting  will  be  given  at  the  offices,  and  until  after  it 
i*  over,  you  will  hear  no  more  Mr.  E<iitor,  from 

GERTRUDE. 


Junt  1,  18*1. 


FOR  THS  XVTKRFCIAD. 

■R.  jrCFFRr  AOSINST  BROTHER  JIK. 

To  the  Editor,  Sir— Brother  Jim,  or  the  writer  of 
his  Journal,  differs  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  now  living  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  age  of  Queen  Flizabetli.  7%e  sixty  or 
seventy  years  wliich  eJap«ed  fnnn  the  middle  of  Elis¬ 
abeth’s  reign  to  the  resteration,  says  he,  were  an  sera 
which  has  always  appeared  to  us  by  far  the  brightest 
in  the  history  of  English  litera(»ire,  or  indeed  of  hu¬ 
man  intellect  and  capacity.  In  point  of  read  force 
and  originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles, 
nor  the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  I.eo  X.  nor 
of  Louis  XIV,  can  coin^  at  all  into  comnarisufi  ;  fur 
an  that  short  period,  we  sha'i  find  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  very  great  men  that  England  has  ever  produ> 
ced— the  names  of  Shaks-speare,  and  Bacon,  and 
idpenser,  and  Sidney— and  Hnolter,  and  Taylor,  and 
Barrow,!  and  Raleigh — ami  Na(>ier,  and  Milton,  and 
Cadworth,  aud  liubhas,  and  oisny  others  i  men,  alii 


of  them  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of  understand¬ 
ing,  and  of  minds  tmly  creative  and  original ;— not 
perfecting  art  by  the  delicacy  ofthelr  taste,  or  digest¬ 
ing  knowledge  by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings, 
hut  making  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter 
be  employed,  and  enlai^ng,  to  an  incredible  and 
unparallelled  extent,  both  the  atores  and  resonrtes  of 
the  human  faculties.  Notwithstanding  this  great  au¬ 
thority  I  am  still  of  Brother  Jim's  opinion,  and  re¬ 
joice  that  1  did  not  live  in  this  old  Maids  reign. 

X. 


Commumratti, 

■KRIEC  OP  LFTTERB  FROM  A  UKIfTLJCMAR  TO  A 
LAnr. 

LETTER  V. 

I  shall  perform  a  most  essential  service  to  the  men, 

I  for  they  must  be  compelled  to  pay  tome  attention  to, 
the  furnishing  the  inside  of  their  beads,  at  well  as  be-, 
decking  the  exterior  of  their  bodies,  for  as  the  wo* 
men  are,  so  in  general  are  Uie  men.  If  the  females 
are  frivolous,  weak,  trifling,  and  absurd,  the  males 
are  fools,  coxcombs,  fops,  and  petit  maitres;  if  sen¬ 
sible,  prudent,  modest  and  dignified,  the  men  are 
learned,  kind,  honorable  and  virtuous  ;— but  when  a 
lover  approaches  his  mistress,  and  6nds  that  the  is 
inhaitely  superior  to  all  the  nonsemse,  tattle,  small 
talk,  scandal  and  slander,  with  which  be  has  been 
accustomed  to  amuse  women,  among  whom  he  has 
I  been  in  the  habits  of  asseciating  with,  when  he  sees 
that  she  rites  far  above  the  level  of  that  contemptible 
vanity,  which  delights  in  dress,  and  in  all  the  noise 
and  nonsense,  trumpery  and  impertinence  of  crowd¬ 
ed  Parties,  Balls  and  Assemblies ;  be  will  be  forth 
with  compelled  to  m^nd  his  own  manners,  and  en¬ 
deavor  te  enlighten  his  mind,  se  ss  to  become  a  ra¬ 
tional  being,  or  be  will  have  very  little  hopes  af  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  hit  suit ;  for  no  really  sensible  woman 
ever  linked  herself  to  a  fool,  knowing  him  to  be  such, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  booby  to  conceal 
hie  stupidity  and  ignorance  from  the  penetrating  and 
piercing  glance  of  an  cRlightened  female. 

Women  mutt  know  that  to  be  simply  neat,  gives 
the  highest  grace  to  beauty,  and  wins  ten  thousand 
timet  more  upon  a  man's  heart,  than  all  the  tawdry, 
barbarous  disfigurement  of  feathers,  flowers,  jewels, 
dec.  dec.  which  only  serve  to  recall  to  mind  the 
the  painful  contemplation  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
bnrbariera  and  ignorance.  An  intellectualized  female 
disdains  all  the  meanness  of  petty  cunning  and  de¬ 
ceit,  as  much  as  the  ablest  and  most  exalted  of  men 
can  do  :  she  know*  and  feels  what  a  real  and  essen¬ 
tial,  intrinsic  and  durable  power,  her  understanding 
gives  her,  indnitely  superior  to  the  momentary  and 
faliaciosM  appearance  of  potentiality,  derived  from 
the  villany  of  deceit,  and  till  yon  deprive  her  of  her 
senees,  you  could  never  hoodwink  her  reason  as  to 
prevail  on  her  to  how  down  to  the  folly  of  fraud  and 
falsehood.— Let  a  man  take  unto  himself,  aud  be  may 
then  safely  *Ry— 

**  Favored  of  heaven  who  finds 

One  virtuous,  and  wise  ;  full  often  fiund. 

That  in  domestic  good  combines. 

Huppy  that  hoiue,  liis  to  poaee  is  smooth ; 


For  virtue,  which  breaket  thro’  all  opposition, 

And  all  temptation  can  remove  ; 

Moat  shines,  and  most  accoptablo  is  above.'* 
The  assertion,  that  women  are  lets  perfect  in  men¬ 
tal  ability  than  men,  I  will  never  admit,  till  it  is 
proved.  Give  women  the  same  opportunity  of  call¬ 
ing  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  into  full  play  end  ac* 
tion  with  the  men,  and  then  if  they  are  found  in¬ 
ferior,  I  will  give  up  my  point,  but  not  till  then. 
We  well  know  that  when  iacitements  have  been  ap. 
plied  to  muse  up  all  the  inteilectaal  energies,  women 
have  not  been  wanting  in  the  display  of  all  those 
great  qualifications  which  evince  all  that  soondncM 
of  judgment,  that  vigor  of  mind  and  grasp  of  thought 
whtrh  men  have  insolently  arregrted  to  themsclvts 
as  their  own  peculiar  pririlege  and  felicity, 

"  Here  I  mtist  beg  leave  to  observe  and  make 
known  on  what  ground  I  have  advanced  as  the 
Knight  Errant  of  the  Ladies,  namely,  that  of  no- 
een,  IrtUh  and  juslice^  which  must  ulti  uately  pre¬ 
vail  against  all  opponents,  and  eventually  subdue  all 
obstacles 

“  For  this  I  hold  firm 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  subdued. 
Surpriz’d  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthrall'd. 

Yea,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  most  harm  ; 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory. 

But  eril  on  itself  shall  beck  recoil ; 

And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last 
Gather’d  like  scum,  and  settled  in  itself  • 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
S«}f  fed  ;  and  ssif  consumed  ;  if  this  fail. 

The  pillared  firmament's  rottenness, 

I  And  earth's  base,  built  upon  stubble." 


FIFTB  BUBS  OF  MATRIMOITT. 

It  ercilet  Iht  noblest  rirtuet.  The  man  who 
truly  loves  his  wife,  desires,  above  all  things  to  b« 
I  beloved  by  her.  This  tender  sentiment  has  con- 
I  tributed  wonderfully  to  polish  and  exalt  human  na¬ 
ture.  What  charming  manners !  what  amiable  dispo* 
I  sitions !  what  heroic  virtues  !  what  divine  characters 
have  not  generous  husbands  assumed  and  cultirated, 
to  make  themselves  more  worthy  of  their  belorad 
conaort,  and  to  give  them  the  pleasure  to  bear  their 
praises ! 

When  that  great  man,  Epaminondas,  was  asked 
which  had  been  the  happiest  day  of  his  life  i  he  re¬ 
plied,  "  the  Aoj  on  which  I  obtained  that  victory 
over  the  enemies  of  my  country,  and  remembered 
that  my  vi/e  was  eUive  to  hear  the  new 

Yes,  a  fond  hasband^as  an  infinite  advantage  over 
the  Bachelor,  a  tenfold  animation  to  every  thiag 
great  and  good.  He  anticipatee  the  raptures  of  his 
beloved  family  on  hearing  of  his  noble  actions,  and 
the  high  respect  which  a  grateful  public  will  p*7 
them  for  bis  sake.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
thought  of  a  base  action  startles  him  ;  its  dreadfol 
effects  on  his  wife  and  children !  Ho  *stea  them 
drovned  in  fears,  banging  their  heads,  and  ashamed 
to  go  into  company  for  ever  after.  Accurst  idea  1 
No  ;  if  it  be  tti:  srill  of  all- wise  hearen  that  my  chil. 
dren  be  poor,  let  them  inherit  an  Aovs/  poverty,  and 
let  their  little  cottage  be  cheered  with  the  sweet 
beams  of  umouence. 


EUTERPEIAn  :  OR,  aHJSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE.  *T 


■IXTH  BUMS  or  MATRIMOHT. 

It  preterret  youth  from  the  harlot'*  clutehe*.  ’Ti» 
Ueoren'i  decree,  th«t  the  race  of  mm  ihaU  be  kept 
iJive  by  the  uniou  of  the  two  texes.  To  reader  that 
union  certain,  he  cropt  a  twig  of  Ur*  flom  the  tree  of 
life,  and  planted  it  in  the  human  bomoi.  Thi»  »weet 
paslion,  wiaely  directed,  (to  wedlock,)  ii  a  ioiirce  of 
the  purest  »ati»factioni ;  hot,  degenerating  into  brut- 
Uh  Iu»t,  it  hurriei  poor  deluded  youth  into  danger* 
and  erilt,  the  rery  thought  of  which  it  enough  to 
make  a  parent  tremble.  Alas !  poor  Eugenio  !  Eu¬ 
genio  was  the  handsomest  young  Bachelor  Carolina 
erer  boasteJ  ;  his  fortune  a  clear  £10,000,  and  his 
education  liberal.  In  the  full  bloom  of  twenty-three 
he  went  out  to  London  to  complete  bis  studies  of  the 
Uw.  At  the  play-house  he  was  ensnared  by  the  fa¬ 
tal  charms  of  a  beautiful  harlot,  in  whose  diatemper- 
ad  arms  be  met  destruction.  Bitter  were  his  lament¬ 
ations  when  he  found  that  no  medicines  could  cure, 
and  that  all  his  own,  and  the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends 
were  blasted  forever.  He  returned  a  mere  skeleton 
to  Carolina,  and  there  died  in  the  arms  of  his  broken¬ 
hearted  parents.  Thus  short  was  the  life — thus  mis¬ 
erably  the  end  of  one,  who  was  entitled  to  match 
with  any  of  the  finest  women  in  all  America ! 

“Trt/fes  light  a*  air." 

BILLSTS. 

I  was  sitting  the  ether  day,  considering  if  I  should 
accept  an  invitation  I  had  received,  when  I  eras  led 
into  a  reverie  on  the  various  kinds  of  billets.  There 
are  few  things  that  we  have  occasion  to  do  so  often 
as  to  trrite  bilUtt,  and  perhaps  there  are  few  done  se 
ill.  The  first  division  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  un. 
doubtedly  the  billet  doux  ;  which  means,  as  the  dic¬ 
tionary  says,  a  soft  note  ;  er,  in  other  words,  a 
note  of  admiration  or,  to  speak  vernacularly,  a 
love-letter.  Of  this  style,  Rousseau  is  the  great  mas¬ 
ter.  These  notes  should  be  written  in  an  upright 
hand,  the  better  to  denote  the  purity  and  uprightness 
af  the  writeri  intentions,  and  on  tbe  whitest  paper, 
the  better  to  express  the  virgin  excellence  which  is 
the  suhjeef  of  the  enoominm.  The  answer,  by  the 
way,  should  be  on  rose-colored  paper;  which  denotes 
the  blushes  that  so  well  b'come  a  lady  in  receiving 
an  ofTt-r.  And  here  let  me  caution  the  ladies  against 
beginning  in  th*  way  they  write  their  billets  most 
commonly  : — “  Miss  — —  accepts  with  pleasure.^' 
be,  or  saying,  as  some  of  them  do,  when  asked  to 
dance,  “  O  yes,  thank  you,  sir.”  To  return  to  the 
gentlemen.  Their  style  should  be  the  swee/ly-fiow- 
iag,  or  the  “  namby  pamby  ;  riot  so  much  so,  howev¬ 
er,  as  to  discover  no  agitation.  A  hiot  now  and  then, 
er  even  a  mis(>elling,  provided  the  gentleman  is  sup¬ 
posed  able  to  spell  correctly  on  common  occasions, 
would  by  no  means  be  amiss.  If  the  lady  be  very 
young,  the  more  mistakes  tbe  better,  hut  if  she  be  on 
the  discretian  side  of  twenty,  the  thing  must  be  done 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  decorwns  and  correct- 
•ess. 

The  Billet  written,  it  is  then  irrceftary  to  consider 
ha**  it  thould  be  folded.  Some  peopU;  double  over  a 
eonier,  others  fold  it  aa  we  thoiHd  a  paper  to  Kght  a 
•egsT  and  then  turn  it  so  as  to  form  a  square.  This 
**  enough,  if  the  writer  be  a  free-niason,  and 
to  kiaC  to  hit  fair  oae,  bt*  high  ataoding  in  tb* 


brotherhood.  Others  again  twist  their  notes,  just,  if 
I  may  so  say,aa  a  wasbar-woman  wrings  a  cloth.  This 
is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  denotes  a  corresponding 
twistificatiuD  in  the  writer’s  temper,  and  would  much 
better  become  an  old  maid’s  negative  answer 

Lastly,  hot*  il  should  be  tent.  It  may  be  enclosed 
among  the  leaves  of  the  last  fashionable  novel,  at  the 
most  tender  scene  ;  or  it  may  be  slily  dropt  into  the 
lady’s  indispensable,  only  that  she  may  forget  it,  or 
in  a  fit  of  absence  use  it  to  curl  her  hair.  The  best 
way  is,  to  send  it  by  a  younger  brother. 

The  note  of  interrogation,  written  and  sent,  hoie 
ehall  the  lady  receive  it  f  1  sympathise  so  much, 
however,  in  tbe  agitation  of  the  author,  until  its  fate 
is  known,  that  I  am  wholly  unable  to  follow  out  my 
other  division  on  the  subject  of  Billets — and  to  bid 
yon  adieu.  *  Salem  Oatelle. 

WOK  TUB  BCTBBPBLAD. 
coHPAmsoiis. 

How  many  girls  do  I  see  every  season  like  Elisa, 
whose  character  I  found  portrayed  in  an  old  Maga- 
tine.  I  shall  select  but  two  similes.  **  She  is  re¬ 
served  :  and  like  a  ghost,  will  rarely  speak,  unles.« 
spoken  to.  She  hat,  like  a  lute,  all  the  passive  pow¬ 
ers  of  Music  in  her,  but  wants  the  master’s  hand  to 
bring  them  forth.”  In  the  present  age,  women  are 
required  to  assume  a  reciprocal  part  in  social  inter¬ 
course  and  their  improved  education  prepares  them 
for  it.  Conversation,  like  a  game  of  shuttle  cock, 
will  flag  and  be  dull,  if  tbe  bird  is  not  kept  alive  by 
each  party’s  playing  their  own  pact  with  activity  and 

skill.  '  - 

TIMM- 

Time  is  to  be  met,  but  never  to  be  followed,  be¬ 
cause  never  to  be  overtaken.— -Time  is  like  a  credi¬ 
tor,  who  allows  an  ample  space  to  make  op  accounts, 
but  is  inexorable  at  last.— We  always  reckon  on  a 
sulEcieocy  of  time  for  our  schemes,  and  are  almost 
ever  deceived,  besause  in  our  computation  we  for¬ 
get  to  set  down  that  siiare  which  belongs  to  iodo. 
lence  and  neglect,  Irom  which  few  or  uono  are  whol¬ 
ly  free.  - 

coMPAsiioas. 

How  careful  should  young  ladies  be,,  in  seleeting 
(heir  companions!  PartnU  should  guard  tbein  Irom 
cuulamiualioa.  I'osscssed  of  the  best  qualities,  by 
faiUng  into  bod  company,  they  oiteu  uecome  vicious. 
Rivers  flow  with  sweet  waters,  but  haring  joined  the 
ocean,  the^  become  uudriukablo.  i  hu  igh  our  hearts 
be  naiurasjy  puie  and  sinuere,  luany  of  our  good  or 
bad  qualities  depend  on  our  connexions. 

MUBJUBS  or  THB  GBBAT. 

It  is  equally  sweet  and  natural  lor  personages  toil¬ 
ing  OB  the  barren  neights  of  life,  to  be  recalled  to 
some  vision  of  pastoral  innocence  and  tranquility,  as 
lor  the  victims  or  votaries  of  ambition  to  cast  a  glance 

of  envy  and  agony  on  the  joya  of  buahia  eonUnL 
■ 

AfFBOTAnOB. 

No  person  of  sense  ever  took  any  pains  to  appear 
wise,  as  no  honest  man  ever  nsed  any  tricks  to  dis¬ 
play  his  own  integrity. — Ladies,  apply  this  remark 

to  adectation ;  be— do  not  merely  pretend  to  be _ 

wise,  good,  learned,  politd,  and  obnstaaaa  indeed, 
tn  whom  is  ao  goile.** 


MK.1IOIIT. 

Our  memory,  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  is  a  noble 
cabinet,  and  tbede  cannot  be  a  more  excellent  jewe^ 
to  lodge  in  it  than  our  great  and  beautiful  Creator  ; 
Tet,  for  the  most  part,  we  fill  this  noble  cabinet  with 
pebbles  and  itmws,  with  either  sinful,  or,  at  least, 
with  unprofitable,  impertiuenr,  trifling  furniture. 

ADVBRtlTT. 

The  case  of  Tfiemietocle*  was  almost  Idle  that  of 
Jotephy  for,  being  banished  into  Egypt,  he  also  grew 
in  favor  with  King,  and  told  hit  wife,  he  had 
been  undone  fkless  he  had  been  undone.- 

BtCRBAnoB. 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  tbe  body 
requires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  tendency  to 
actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  tbs  most  eligiblo 
amnsemeat  of  a  rational  being  teems  to  be  that  inters 
change  of  thought  which  is  praotised  ia  freo,  aasy, 
and  intelligent  conversation' 

AB  JirnoiRT. 

Who  is  that  Lady,  in  whom  tbe  praise  of  literature 
it  happily,  elegantly  and  gracefully  associated  with 
the  best  virtues  of  social  and  domestic  life  ;  and  with 
the  steady  and  judicious  exercise  of  the  most  rc> 
spectable  talents  for  the  business  sppropristed  to  a 
Wife — a  Mother — a  Friend — and  a  Christian  ? 

THB  HIBD. 

Bsanty,  Kke  a  blossom,  toon  fadht ;  but  the  ex- 
cellencicB  of  tbe  mind,  like  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
tbe  plant,  remain  in  it  after  its  short-lived  blooBi  has 
faded.  — — ..  - 

kBPOTATIOir. 

The  loss  of  reputation  is  like  that  of  time  ; — kt  ns 
endeavor  all  we  can  to  recover  either,  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  something  the  worse  for  thst  portion  which 
is  losL  How  fmportant  is  tbit  reflection  tor  young 
ladiet-T  ••  ■  - 

A  BABB  HUSBAJIO. 

PiMaeut  was  a  wise  and  valiant  mao,  but  his  wife 
overthrew  the  table  when  he  had  invited  his  friends : 
upon  which  the  good  man,  to  excuse  her  incivility 
and  bn  own  misfortune,  said,  that  every  man  bad  one 
evil,  and  be  was  most  happy  that  had  but  that  alone. 

A  COMPUMEBT. 

A  gentleman  had  a  oispete  with  Mrs.  Clive,  and 
being  worsted,  made  a  profound  reverence,  and  coolj 
observed.  '‘  Madam,  I  have  heard  of  Tartar*  and 
Britnttone*  .■— You  are  the  cream  of  one,  and  the 
flower  of  the  other.” 


BOB.  TBB  BUTEBPBIAXI. 
S(XyjfET„„f  PBXJVJMCB. 

Why  has  a  word  such  pow’r,  such  harsh  eontreV 
To  check  the  young  heart’s  fervor,  and  to  quell 
Each  bolder  working  af  the  gen’rons  soul. 

By  teaching  thoughts  ’twere  nobler  to  repel  1— 
Yet  this  is  to  he  prudent,  gray  beards  tell ! 

And  be  that  bears  him  thus,  shall  win  more  fame. 
And  from  tbe  many  mere  respect  compel 
Than  Nature’s  son,  who  seeks  to  build  his  name 
Ob  Prqudue'e  destroyed— fond,  visionary  aim ! 

YORICK. 


Answer  to  Enigma,  No.  S.iwA  SHADOW, 
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THE  BOU(lUET. 


Htrr Jtoie'r*  unnumher'd  Ihtxr  colon  uni/e, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple, tome  blue  and  tome  tehile 
Some  damcuk,  tome  yellow,  tonu  green  and  tome  red, 
1\etr  fragrance  alternate  dcffuttvely  thtd. 

WM  ww  W«>v«  WMMI 

FOR  THR  EUTERPRIAD. 

TO  - . 

There  ii  one,  who  feel*  on  hii  heart 
Your  linage  too  deeply  inipreftM, 

E’er  from  memory’s  shrine  to  dePt»rf, 

While  gratitude  throbs  in  his  breast. 

Long,  long  he’ll  remember  those  hours. 

Which,  alas  I  but  too  rapidly  flew — 

When  mirth  wore  her  chaplet  of  flow’rs, 

And  all  was  Elysium— -with  you  ! 

Now  perish  the  churl  who  would  say 
Booh  scenes  for  ’’illusion”  are  gir’n  ! 

To  n|e  they  more  dearly  conrey 
The  joys  that  are  promis’d  in  Heay’n. 

How  happy,  since  life’s  but  a  dream. 

Would  fisine  be,  were  such  its’  bright  hue  ! 

How  blest  that  existence  would  seem. 

Made  holy  by  dreaming  of  you  ! 

W#  part !  and  shall  nought  s^ve  regret 
Sursrire  of  the  joys  that  are  past  ? 

Ah  !  fancy  shall  picture  them  yet, 

While  the  risioiis  of  memory  last ! 

One  boon  I  implore  ere  we  part— 

What’er  may  our  destinies  be. 

While  numb’ring  the  friends  of  your  heart, 

Ob  !  give  a  remembrance  to  me  ! 

YORICK. 

the  fort’s  LTRR  oir  lord  nTROR. 

Sweet  bard  !  whose  magic  Angers  know , 

How  best  to  wake  the  wild  harps  thrill ; 

To  calm  the  tear  or  bid  it  flow, 

And  mould  each  passion  to  thy  will  ; 

Who  with  a  poets  glowing  Are, 

Bidst  feeling  burn  in  every  line  ; 

Tell  ns  what  minstrel  dare  aspire. 

To  touch  the  harp  that  once  was  thine  i 

The  harp  with  cypress  is  entwined. 

And  weeping  flowerets  round  it  spring  ; 

At  eve,  the  hollow  moaning  wind, 

•  Sighs  o’er  each  now  neglected  string  ; 

Though  many  a  “  Son  of  Song”  is  there. 

Who  tries  to  rouse  its  fairy  tone  ; 

All  must  the  fruitless  task  forbear. 

And  owu  ’twas  strung  for  thee  alone  ! 

In  silence  then,  the  lyre  must  sleep. 

Till  thou  return’st  to  wake  the  strain  ; 

No  hand  save  thine  has  power  to  weep. 

Its  heaven-strung  chords— they  strike  in  vain; 

Each  note  a  hollow  murmur  dies  ; 

The  tones  no  more  are  clear  and  free  ; 

And  mourning  genius  ’frighted  flies 
To  seek  a  distant  chme  with  thoe  1 


FOR  TRE  KDTBRFEtAO. 

TO 

‘’’Tiror  not  the  tweet  magic  of  Harp  or  “  Guitar 
Oh  no  !  it  wat  tomethmg  more  exquttite,far 
[AIR,  ”  Meeting  of  the  Waters.”] 

Say  not,  lovely  Maid,  when  these  moments  shall  fly. 
Which  borrow  their  lus-tre  and  light  from  thine  Eye, 
That  other  bright  Orbt  will  as  brilliantly  shine. 

And  shed  the  same  radiance  reflected  by  thine 

Other  eye-beams  may  smile— other  glances  may  glow, 
But  they’re  chill’d  by  a  bosom  far  colder  than  snow  ; 
Ob,  give  me  the  ray,  that  a  warmtl  elm  impart, 

That  entrances  the  soul,whilc  i*  plays  round  the  haarL 

Say  not,  when  these  accents,  (which  ravish’d,  I  hear,) 
With  Uieir  spell  and  enchantment  shall  fade  on  the 
ear. 

That  the  Lipt  of  another,  as  sweetly  can  chime. 

And  raise  my  rapt  spirit,  with  strains  as  sublime  ;- 

Other  Lipt  may  be  tuneful,  but  touch  not  the  tout, 
W'hile  their  notes  o’er  my  booora  entbrillingly  roll : 
But  the  Mutic  that  dwells  on  those  Rubies  of  thine. 
Round  my  fond  beating  heart  shall  forever  entwine  i 

EUGENIO.  { 

June,  1831.  1 

_ 

MUSIC. 

Oh  !  I  have  listened  to  the  strain 
Of  Music,  floating  o’er  the  plain 
Of  dark  blue  waters,  far  away. 

Like  the  wild  song  of  birds  in  May, 
j  Or  Summer  breezes  whisper’d  sigh, 

I  When  mid  the  forest  trees  they  die. 

I  Then,  then,  on  high  arose  the  sound. 

Seeming  the  notes  which  Angels  raise. 

As  round  his  throne  their  God  they  praiso  ; 

The  clouds  bent  down  to  catcb  the  strain. 

The  mountains  cast  it  back  again ; 

A  thousand  echoes  rose  around, 

W'ith  sweet  variety  of  sound.  ELLEN. 

SaUm  Oasetle. 

Selected  for  the  Euterpeiad. 

TO  MISS  j—  ■ - ,  OF  w - . 

Oh  thou  !  within  whose  tender  blooming  breast 
Fair  wisdom  deigns  to  stay  a  willing  guest } 

Say,  will  those  listen  to  an  artless  youth, 

Nurs’d  in  the  school  of  virtue  and  of  truth. 

Whose  soul  disdains  the  base  ungenerous  part. 

To  catch  by  vile  deceit,  the  unguarded  heart ; 

A  frienJ  to  science,  though  he  boasts  no  claim 
In  Fame’s  bright  temple  to  enroll  his  name. 

Exerts  his  strength  to  walk  Relirion’s  road, 

Nor  fears  to  say,  be  humbles  at  his  God  : 

No  snarling  critic,  loaths  enthusiastic’s  pride 
Delights  in  mirth,  of  innocence  preside. 

Unpractised  in  the  way  of  Fortune’s  wilds, 

But  not  a  stranger  to  her  envied  smiles  ; 

Say,  lovely  Nymph,  say,  sweet  enchanting  fair. 
May  such  a  youth,  thy  friendship  hope  to  share  ? 

He  asks  no  more,  (ill  time  these  truths  shall  prove. 
And  open  friendtbip  into  mntual  love ! 

MORTIMER. 


VARIETIES. 


Mem  Method  of  teaching  Mutic. 

A  highland  piper  having  a  scholar  to  teach,  dis^ 
dained  to  crack  his  brain  with  (he  names  of  semi¬ 
breves,  ruinifot,  crotchets,  and  quavers. 

Here,  Donald,  said  he,  take  your  pipes,  lad,  and 
gi’  us  up  a  blast.  So  !— very  well  blown  indeed. 
But  what  is  loond,  Donald,  without  sense  f  You 
may  blow  forever  without  making  a  tune  of  it,  if  1 
don’t  tell  you  how  the  queer  things  on  the  paper 
must  help  you.  You  see  that  big  fellow  with  a  round 
open  face,  (pointing  to  a  semibreve  between  tne  two 
lines  of  a  bar,)  he  moves  slowly  from  that  line  to  this, 
while  you  beat  one  with  your  foot  and  gi’  a  long 
blast ;  if  now  you  put  a  leg  to  him,  yon  make  two  of 
him.  and  he  will  move  twice  as  fast;  if  you  blacken 
his  fact,  he  ulll  run  four  rimes  fa.*(er  than  the  flrst 
fellow  with  a  white  face  ;  b  t  if,  alter  blackening  hii 
face,  yon  bend  his  knee,  or  tie  his  legs,  he  will  hop 
eight  times  faster  than  the  white  faced  fellow  I  shew¬ 
ed  you  first. 

Mow  whene'er  you  blow  your  pipet,  Donald,  re- 
member  Ihit,  the  lighter  Ihote  fellowt'  iejt  are  tied 
the  fatter  they  will  run,  and  the  quicker  they  are  rure 
to  dance. 

A  WAY  TO  CHOr)SE  A  WIFE. 

Wlieo  the  Princess  of  Hesse  d’  Harmstadt  brought 
her  three  daughters  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  or¬ 
der  that  she  might  choose  one  of  (hem  as  (he  wife  of 
(he  Grand  Duke,  (he  Empress  decided  instantly  in 
favor  of  the  second.  When  her  Majesiy  was  asked 
the  reason  of  this  sudden  preference,  she  replied  — 

I  observed  the  three  Prinocssee  from  my  window, 
as  they  descended  from  their  carriage.  The  eldest 
made  a  false  step— the  second  stept  down  in  a  easy 
and  natural  manner — the  third  leaped  out.” 

Though  this  was  a  very  singular  manner  of  forming 
an  opinion,  it  so  happened  that  the  Arst  wat  awk¬ 
ward,  and  the  youngest  too  forward. 

IMFROMFTU  A1V»  REFARTEE. 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gould,  lately 
married  a  girl  scarcely  nineteen  ; — He  writes  a  letter 
to  his  friend.  Doctor  Oamage,  mforming  him  of  the 
happy  event,  enclosing  the  two  following  lines  : 

So  you  see  my  dear  friend,  thoogh  eighty  year*  old, 
A  girl  of  nineteen  falls  in  love  with  old  Oould-. 

To  which  the  Doctor  replied  ; 

A  girl  of  nineteen  may  love  Oould,  it  is  tme. 

But  believe  me,  dear  it  is  Gold  without  U. 

Two  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Bath,  having  high 
words  at  a  coflee-houtc,  one  of  them  wai  seen  the 
Msoiiig  morning,  taking  the  mean  revenge  of  chalk- 
^g  **  e  rascal”  open  the  street  door  of  hie  opponent, 
1  be  latter  aAerwards  called  at  bis  bouse,  and  was  in- 
A>rmed  by  bis  servant,  that  his  ma*ter  wa«  not  at 
home,  but  asked  if  he  would  leave  any  message  for 
him,  **  No,”  replied  he,  “  you  may  tell  him  I  mere¬ 
ly  called  out  ef  compliment,  h  aving  been  informed 
that  be  left  his  name  at  my  door  yesterday  morning.” 

Hellidonifl  says— IFomen  are  a  eomponnd  of  tree  •* 
the  tender-hearted  of  weeping  tesiloio— the  itabborn 
of  knotted  eoh— and  old  maids  of  crab  tree  / 


